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To a trained ear, after mucli study of minor English verse
written between 1720 and 1740, these couplets have al-
most an archaic sound, so thoroughly are they out of
keeping with the glib, satiric poetry of the period. Pope
was a splendid artificer of verse, but there was so much of
pure intellect, and of personal temperament, in the con-
duct of his art, that he could not pass on his secret to Ms
pupils, and in the hands of his direct imitators the heroic
couplet lost every charm but that of mere sparlding prog-
ress. The verse of such people as Whitehead had be-
come a simple voluntary upon knitting-needles. Gray
saw the necessity of bringing back melody and volume to
the heroic line, and very soon the practice of the day dis-
gusted him, as we shall see, with the couplet altogether.
For the present he was learning the principles of his art
at the feet of Dryden. West was delighted with the
translation, and compared Gray contending with Statins
to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth. In a less hyperboli-
cal spirit, he pointed out, very justly, the excellent render-
ing of that peculiarly Statian phrase, Summos aura man-
sueverat ungues> by

" And calm'd the terrors of his claws in gold."

We find from Walpole that Gray spent his vacations in
August, 1736, at his uncle's house at Burnham, in Buck-
inghamshire; and here he was close to the scene of so
many of Ms later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stoke-
Pogis. For the present, however, all we hear is that lie
is too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthusiastic
Walpole and West consider to be perfectly unpardonable.
A year later he is again with his uncle at Burnham; and
it is on this occasion that he discovers the since-famous
beeches. He is writing to Horace Walpole, and he says: in close discipleship of the latter master in Imn apparently
